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DEC —2 1963 


THE SUN 
WEVER SETS 
ON THE 
MIGHTY JEEP 


lst Lieutenant . , U.S. Army Signal 
Corps, as a result of the following exploit 
during the victorious drive on Bizerte, 
was “awarded the Silver Star for gallantry 
in action, outstanding leadership, cour- 
age and initiative.” His “port states: 


“Our post was right up there in the front 
line—and our job was to keep communi- 
cations open between staff headquarters 
and the units in action. 

“We were damned short of transporta- 
tion vehicles, but with three tough little 
Jeeps and a couple of trucks we had fought 
our way up front to S—— through an inky 
blackout and a mass of traffic the night 
before— Tuesday. 

“At about 1900 hours (7 P.M.) on Wed- 
nesday night, a heavy artillery duel could 
be plainly heard from our message center. 
Bombing and strafing were continuous. 
Our wire layers and repair crews were 
under enemy fire all the time—but we 
kept the lines open. 

“Then reports coming through showed 
things weren’t going so good out there. 
It looked like our litle town of S—— 
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A true incident from the battle at Kasserine Pass 


SIGNAL CORPS UNIT BEATS RING OF DEATH 


IN JEEPS FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 


might be encircled, and us with it, at any 
moment. 

“At about 2100 hours (9 P.M.) some 
French soldiers came to us for hand gre- 
nades to blow up the civilian switchboard 
they had been operating and to go out 
with us when we left. 

“But our Corps Signal Officer told them 
*o put the switchboard out on the side- 
welk and that we would pick it up when 
and # ~ve left. 

“Things got worse out there so I sent 
most of our wire crews and messengers 
back. Just enough of us stayed on to keep 
the message center going. 

“We had just started to cut our circuits 
when an ammunition dump about a hun- 
dred yards from us blew up with a loud 
roar, showering us with sparks and shrap- 
nel. We thought we had caught a direct 
bomb hit. But when we found out what 
it really was we kept right on working. 

“Finally, at about 0300 hours (3 A.M.), 
we completed our cutover and were 
loaded to pull out. We gave our ever- 
burdened Jeeps the gun and they got 
going. As we left, the whole sky was 
aflame, and the ammunition dump con- 


tinued to explode. We were so nearly sur- 
rounded that we could hear the machine 
gun fire only a few hundred yards away. 

“It was up to the Jeeps to take us 
through the only gap left in that ring of 
death. As we came up to the French Tele- 

hone Co. building we saw the switch- 

ard on the sidewalk. We loaded it on 
the hood of my Jeep and, with this added 
burden, we beat it out of there through a 
veritable inferno. 

“It was nip and tuck all the way, and if 
our Jeeps had failed us, even for a mo- 
ment, our goose would have been cooked. 
But they didn’t fail and we arrived at head- 
quarters, back of the lines, about 0445 
hours (4:45 A.M.) with all of our equip- 
ment and personnel and only minor cas- 
ualties.”” 


It is our great privilege in this war to 
supply the Willys-built Jeeps that are to- 
day serving thousands of brave American 
and other United Nations fighting men 
on every battle front in the world, and 
in every forward-moving invasion. Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc. 





The heart of every fighting Jeep in the world—and the source 
of its amazing power, speed, flexibility, dependability and fuel 
economy—is the Willys ‘‘Go-Devil"’ Engine, the design of which 
was perfected and is owned exclusively by Willys-Overland. 
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November 8-13, 1943 


THIS IS EDUCATION WEEK 


“Education for Victory” is the slogan 


DUCATION for Victory” is the 
slogan of American Education 
Week, November 7-13. 

How does education work towards 
victory? An official U. S. Govern- 
ment statement answers the ques- 
tion this way: “The first duty of 
school youth is to go to school. They 
must: be well prepared for citizen- 
ship and service to the nation.” 

American Education Week has 
been observed for the last 23 years. 
Never before has the observance 
been so important as it is now. 

There are too many boys and girls 
out of school. This year more than 
3,000,000 pupils between the ages 
of 12 and 18 are out of school and 
at work. They have left the class- 
room for stores, war plants, and 
tarms. 

Because of the manpower short- 
age, some pupils think it is more 
patriotic to take a job than to go to 
school. 


SCHOOL DEVELOPS TALENT 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 


missioner of Education, says that 
the most important work pupils can 
do is school work. If young people 
leave school now, they may never 
have the chance to develop special 
talents and interests. Our schools 
try to bring out the talent and skills 
that many students possess. 

Some employers say that students 
are needed because there are not 
enough adults to do all the neces- 
sary work. 

The War Manpower Commission 
is the U. S. Government agency in 
charge of seeing “that the right man 
is in the right job at the right time.” 
The Commission says that school 
youth should not work until all other 
adult workers have jobs. This means 
that Americans of all races, women, 
older people, and handicapped 
workers must be employed first. 

If young people are needed, the 
WMC stated, they should be used 
to fill part-time jobs, after school 
hours in afternoons, during vaca- 
tions, and on Saturdays. No student 
should be permitted to work after 7 
o'clock at night. And no one under 


14 years of age should be employed. 

Some schools have arranged their 
programs so that students 16 or over 
may work and still continue their 
education. In several cities students 
work for four hours and go to school 
for four hours every day. In other 
cities students work one week, go to 
school the next, and so on. 

There is a second reason why the 
observance of American Education 
Week is important. There is a seri- 
ous shortage of capable teachers. 
(See chart below.) 

The chief reason teachers left 
their jobs is because their salaries 
did not rise with the higher cost of 
living. Living costs have risen 22 


per cent. Teachers’ salaries have 
gone up only 7 per cent (national 
average). 


School boards are trying to over- 
come teacher shortages. Some are in- 
creasing salaries and are asking re- 
tired teachers to come and help out 
in the emergency. Some schools cut 
out courses. Others are increasing 
the .size of classes. 

Now a bill is being considered in 
Congress to give $300,000,000 a year 


for elementary and high school edu- 
cation. This is the Federal Aid to 
Education Bill. The bill has the 
backing of educ.tion associations of 
46 states. But there are many other 
groups not in favor of the bill. 


ARGUMENT AGAINST THE BILL 

Those who oppose the bill say that 
it will lead to Federal control of 
education. Education has always 
been under state and local com- 
munity control. The bill might not 
lead to Federal control right away, 
but it would be the opening wedge 
for Federal control of all our schools. 
Another argument is that the bill 
grants money to public schools, but 
not to Catholic schools. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE BILL 

Those in favor of the bill say that 
state and local governments will still 
have full control over the subjects to 
be taught in the schools and will be 
able to appoint the teachers. The 
Federal Government will give the 
money to the states and the states 
will spend it for teachers’ salaries, 
school buildings, equipment, and 


books. 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 
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LL roads lead to Rome,” said the 

ancient Romans, at the time 
when their city was the center of 
the known world. 

Allied military commanders today 
are still interested in roads leading 
to Rome (and leading from Rome to 
the north). But the capture of Rome 
is only the beginning. The main 
problem of the war is to select the 
best invasion routes to Berlin. 

These invasion routes have re- 
mained the same for centuries. They 
follow nature’s highways—the river 

valleys and the mountain passes. 

Automobile roads and railroad 
lines have been built along these 
routes. and can be used by the in- 
vading forces 

The chief barriers to invasion are 
mountain ranges. Since ancient 
times, no great military expedition 
has succeeded in crossing the Pyre 
nees or the Alps from the south. 
There are many tunnels through 
the mountains of Europe, but it is 
easy for the defending forces to 
block the way by blowing them up 

The Allied General Staffs care 
tully study Europe's geography and 
topography, * in making their plans 
They also study the climate and the 
weather. And they pay special atten 
tion to the pe ople of the various oc- 

cupied countries. It is always best to 
choose an invasion route where the 
people are friendly to the invaders. 

Keeping these facts in mind, let us 
study the invasion routes leading to 





ELEVEN ROADS TO BERLIN 


Berlin, As you read of these routes, 
you can mark them with a colored 
pencil on the map on the next page. 

Axis-held Europe is surrounded by 
United Nations forces. Therefore, the 
invasion of Germany can come from 
any direction — north, south, east or 
west. 

More likely, it will come trom sev- 
eral directions at once. This would 
force the Germans to divide their 
armies in order to fight on several 
fronts. 

Let us begin with the southeast. 
\ very good invasion route (1) 
would start at Istanbul, Turkey. Our 
troops would go along the Black Sea 
coast of Bulgaria, avoiding the 
mountains, to Rumania. Here we 
would turn left, and follow the Dapn- 
ube River all the way to Austria. 
This would put us within striking 
distance of Berlin. 

There are no mountains or other 
natural barriers along the entire 
route This invasion route could not 
be used, however, unless Turkey 
agreed to give up her neutrality. 

Another Balkan route (2) would 
be to follow the railroad from Istan- 
bul to Plovdiv and Sofia in Bulgaria 
This railroad runs in a river valley 
through the mountains. We would 
then continue along the railroad to 
Nis, Yugoslavia 

Here our troops would probably 
be joined by Yugoslav Partisans and 
Chetniks. We would go north to Bel- 
grade. capital of Yugoslavia Then 


British Official ’hoto 


British sappers going over the beach with magnetic mine-detectors to 


clear out any mines the Germans may have planted along beaches in Italy. 





we would follow the Danube valley 
to Budapest (Hungary), Vienna 
(Austria), and Munich (Germany). 
Notice on the map that this route 
avoids mountains most of the way. 

Still another Balkan route (3) 
would begin at Athens or Salonika, 
in Greece. Our troops would follow 
the railroad in the valley of the Var- 
dar River, to Skoplje and Nis, Yugo- 
slavia. At Nis, this route joins No. 2. 

There are several other routes 
trom the south, or “soft underside of 
Europe.” United Nations fighters are 
now pushing to the north through 
Italy. There are a few rough moun- 
tain chains m central and northern 
Italy. These do not stand across our 
path, but run parallel to it 


THE BRENNER PASS 


Once all ot Italy is in our hands, 
we can take the invasion route (4) 
through the Brenner Pass into Aus- 
tria. It is expected that the Germans 
will strongly defend this narrow pass 
through the Alps. 

An easier route (5) trom northern 
Italy would be to cross the Adriatic 
Sea and invade Yugoslavia 

There is still another invasion 
route (6) from the Mediterranean 
area. It would begin with a landing 
near Marseille, France’s great 
southern port. From Marseille the 
liberating armies would follow the 
valley of the Rhone River, north- 
ward into France. 

Now let us move around to the 
western coast of Europe. Here, the 
first step is for the Allied army to 
cross the English Channel from Eng- 
land, and fight its way into France 
(7). Our problem then would be to 
strike into Germany itself, and to get 
across Germany's greatest river, the 
Rhine. 

You will notice on the map that 
the Rhine does not run parallel to the 
path of an invader from the west. 
Instead, the Rhine blocks the way, 
and makes a good defense line for 
the Germans. 

The best route for invading Ger- 
many from the north (8) is through 
Denmark. It is a flat, sandy plain, 
heavily defended by the Nazis. After 
cutting their way through Denmark, 
our troops would strike at Hamburg, 
and then—on to Berlin! — 

From the east, from Russia, there 
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Numbers on map indicate invasion routes mentioned in the article. 


are three famous invasion routes 
which lead into Germany. 

The northern route (9) starts at 
Leningrad, Russia’s second city. The 
route goes down the coast of the 
Baltic Sea, through Tallinn, Estonia; 
Riga, Latvia; and Kaunas, Lithuania. 
There it turns into East Prussia (a 
part of Germany), and passes 
through the city of Konigsberg, on 
the way to Danzig and Berlin. 

This was the route used (going 


the other way) by the Teutonic 
Knights during the Middle Ages. 
The Knights invaded Russia several 
times, but were always thrown back. 

The central Russian road (10) 
starts at Moscow, capital of the 
U.S.S.R. This route passes through 
Smolensk, Minsk, Warsaw (Poland's 
capital), and Poznan, before enter- 
ing Germany. 

Finally, there is the southern Rus- 
sian route (11). It runs from Kiev, 















Map copyrighted 1943 by Field Publications 





Russia, to Lwow,* and on to Bres- 
lau, Germany. 

The Nazis used all three of these | 
routes when they invaded Russia in 
1941. They are now following them (| 
in reverse. 

This completes our list of the 11 I 
roads to Berlin. Save this map, after 
marking the invasion routes on it. 

Use a different-colored pencil to ; 
show the progress of United Na- 
tions troops toward Berlin. | 


























Dever from Black Star 
British, Portuguese, and U. S. flags 
fly at Lisbon seaplane base when 
British and American planes arrive. 


HAVE an announcement to 
| make to the House arising out 

of the treaty signed between 
this country and Portugal in the year 
1373. 

This was Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill speaking, on October 12, 
1943, to the House of Commons. The 
members laughed at this unusual 
way to make an announcement. It 
was 570 years ago that Britain and 
Portugal signed the treaty to which 
the Prime Minister was referring. 

In his next breath, Mr. Churchill 
gave out the big news. He said that 
Britain and Portugal had just signed 
an agreement, based on that old 
treaty, granting Britain the right to 
use the Azores as a sea and air base. 
U. S. forces, as well as British, will 
be stationed on the Azores. 

British troops immediately landec 


to take up their posts on these 
islands, which will be used as a base 
of operations against Nazi U-boats. 

The Azores are situated in the 
mid-Atlantic, 1,300 miles east of 
Newfoundland and 1,000 miles west 
of Portugal. Look at the map on the 
next page and you will see how the 
Azores lie in the route of ships ply- 
ing between New York and Medi- 
terranean ports. From the Azores, 
our land-based planes can form a 
protective “umbrella” 1,200 miles in 
diameter. This will reduce the dan- 
ger from German U-boats in this 
area. The area within 600 miles of 
the British Isles has had very few 
sinkings during the past year be- 
cause of the airplane “umbrella” pro- 
tecting our ships sailing the northern 
route. (Map also shows this route.) 

The alliance between Britain and 
Portugal has lasted longer than any 
other alliance in the world—almost 
six centuries. In all that time Britain 
and Portugal have been at peace 
with each other. 

In World War I, Portugal fought 
on the side of the Allies. In the pres- 
ent war, Portugal is “neutral.” We 
put the word neutral in quotation 
marks, because Portugal definitely 
favored our side by allowing us to 
use the Azores. Germany protested 
to Portugal, but the protest did not 
cause Portuguese officials to change 
their minds. 





Pan American Airways Clipper ships at the port of Horta, in 


PORTUGAL 









Some people expect Portugal to 
come into the war on the side of the 
United Nations. This might happen 
if Germany starts sinking Portuguese 
fishing boats, or commits some other 
“act of aggression” against Portugal. 

Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, is 
a crossroads for travellers from all 
the warring nations. Most travellers 
today are government officials, army 
and navy officers. In Lisbon’s streets, 
and in the hotels and cafes, Nazi off- 
cials will cross the paths of British, 
Dutch, Chinese, Russian, U. S. and 
others representing the United Na- 
tions. 

Lisbon is the European “end of 
the line” for the trans-Atlantic Clip- 
per flying boats. Horta, in the Azores, 
is a stop-over port. (See photo be- 
low. ) 

Portugal occupies an area about 
the size of Maine, on the western 
and southern shores of the Iberian 
Peninsula. (Spain occupies the rest 
of the peninsula.) The country is 
rolling and mountainous. 

Much of Portugal's soil, especially 
in the north, is planted with vine- 
yards, and wine-making is the chief 
industry. Nature has very conven- 
iently provided large forests of cork 
trees, from which stoppers for the 
wine-bottles are made. This cork is 
also useful for many war purposes. 
and the United States is now buying 
large quantities of it. 


Pen American Airways phot: 


Azores. 































Other agricultural products are 
olives, almonds, figs, and oranges. 
Herds of goats graze under the cork 
trees in the mountains. Along the 
seacoast are many sardine-canning 
plants. Sardines are Portugal's sec- 
ond largest export, in ordinary times. 

Portugal is usually thought of < 
an agricultural and fishing aba 
but she also produces a number of 
vital minerals. She exports ores from 
which tungsten, tin, and copper are 
made. One of the most important 
tungsten ores is wolframite. Our 
Government is buying much wolf- 
ramite from Portugal, as we can 
produce only half of the tungsten we 
need. 

Portugal is a nation of past glories 
Great explorers once sailed from her 
ports tg discover new lands and claim 
them for the King. Even today, Por- 
tugal’s colonial empire is the fourth 
largest in the world. The colonies 
are 27 times the size of the mother 
country. The largest of them are An- 
gola, on the western coast of Africa, 
and Mozambique, on Africa’s east- 
ern coast. 

Portugal's colonial empire dates 
from the time of Prince Henry the 
Navigator, in the early 15th century. 
Prince Henry encouraged explorers 
to venture farther and farther down 
the west coast of Africa into water 
that had never been explored. 


DISCOVERY OF BRAZIL 


In 1486 Bartolomeu Dias sailed 
around the Cape of Good Hope, at 
Africa's southern tip. In 1497 Vasco 
da Gama rounded the Cape and 
went on to India. Other Portuguese 
explorers, seeking a western route 
to India, discovered Brazil in 1500. 
That country remained a Portuguese 
possession for more than three cen- 
turies. Brazil is the one Latin Amer- 
ican nation which speaks Portu- 
guese. All others speak Spanish, ex- 
cept Haiti, where French is the 
common tongue. 

These are only a few of the high- 
lights of Portugal’s exploring years. 
The Portuguese navigators were so 
enterprising that Pope Alexander 
VI divided the whole of the unex- 
plored world between Portugal and 
Spain. He drew a “demarcation line” 





She Lets Us Use the Azores 


300 miles west of the Azores and 
Cape Verde Islands, Portugal was to 
have all the discoveries east of this 
line, while Spain would take those to 
the west. 

Ferdinand Magellan, the first man 
to circumnavigate the globe, was a 
Portuguese, but the honor of his 
voyage does not belong to his native 
land. Magellan believed that the 
King of Portugal was unfair to him, 
so he sailed under the colors of 
Spain. 

Daring and skillful seafarers were 
these Portuguese men of old! Their 
descendants have not forgotten the 
ways of the broad oceans. “The »y still 
sail their little boats each year to 
the Grand Banks off Newfoundland 
for codfish. 

At Gloucester, Martha’s Vineyard, 
and Provincetown, Mass., and other 
U. S. communities, live Americans 
of Portuguese descent. 

Portugal’s days of glory, like those 
of Spain, came to an end. Today 
Portugal, in spite of her empire, is 
a small and poor nation. Her popu- 
lation is about 7,500,000. The peo- 
ple are much like Spaniards in ap- 
pearance. Most of the people are of 
the Catholic faith. 





Photo courtesy of Casa de Portugal 
Cork is the outer bark of a certain 
kind of oak tree. Trees are 20 years 
old when they yield their first crop. 


Portugal remained a monarchy 
until 1910, when a republic was es- 
tablished. Although still a republic 
in form, it is now really a dictator- 
ship. 

There is a president—General An- 
tonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona— 
but he is only a figurehead. The real 
head of the government is Premier 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, who 
rules with an iron hand. There are no 
free elections, no free press, and no 
labor unions. Salazar had a strong 
admiration for Mussolini, dictator of 
Italy up to last July 25. But now that 
Mussolini is out, Salazar is sidling up 
to the Allies. 
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Map copyright 1943 by Field Publications 


The Azores lie in the same latitude as Washington, D. C. They are closer 
to Boston, Mass., than Hawaii is to Pacific Coast. Note air distances. 
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HOMES of Tomorrow — what 
will they be like? What kind of 
houses do architects have in store 
for us, once this war is won? 
Millions of men and women will 
be returning from the armed serv- 
ices, eager to get back into homes 
instead of barracks and tents. 
Millions of war workers, who now 
live in crowded conditions near the 
war factories, will want to move into 
roomier and more pleasant houses. 
Peacetime jobs must be provided 
for the soldiers and sailors, and for 
those who are now working in war 
factories. 
The building industry may pro- 





One house coming up! 


vide both homes and jobs. Workers 
will be employed in “louse factor- 
which will turn out millions of 

They will be quite different 
from those we live in today. 

For instance, the plastics and syn- 
thetics that have been developed as 
war materials will be used for civil- 
ian goods. 

Transparent plastics now used 
for bomber noses will go into trans- 
parent-fronted refrigerators, or trans- 
parent legs for furniture. 

The fiber glass that insulates Army 
barracks and Navy ships will be used 
to keep houses warm in winter and 
cool in summer. 

Probably most houses will be pre- 
fabricated in the postwar world. 
Prefabricated means “ready-made” 
at a factory. Just as most people 
today wear ready-made clothes, so 
in the future we shall live in re ady- 
made houses. 

Suppose your family decides to 
buy a pre fabricated house in 194-V 


1es, 


homes 


HOMES OF TOMORROW 


the year after Victory. You go to 
a department store or show room and 
inspect amumber of models. Finally 
you choose one which the family 
likes and can afford. The price may 
be somewhere between $1,000 and 
$2,000, about the same as a new car 

Concrete piers are set on your 
family lot to make a foundation for 
the new house. And one fine day 
your new home rolls up in a truck. 
with six men to put it together. 


“HEART” OF THE HOUSE 


First, a crane lifts the utility unit 
from the truck and places it on the 
foundation. This unit is the “heart” 
of your house. It includes a section 
of the bathroom and kitchen floors. 
plus the upright wall dividing the 
two rooms, and all the bathroom and 
kitchen equipment. The copper 
pipes for water and drains are 
attached to the utility unit, ready to 
be connected with the utility lines 
from the street. 

When the “heart” of the house is 
in place, the other floor sections are 
fitted around it. They are air-tight, 
and fit snugly together. Next come 
the room panels, and the outside 
wall panels, which form the frame of 
the house. Last, roof and ceiling 
panels are placed in position. 

Just then, the moving van pulls 
up with your furniture. In a few 
hours, your house is ready to live in. 

No hammering of nails or sawing 
of lumber went on while your house 
being erected. The workmen 
did not even have to strain as they 
lifted the lightweight panels into 
place. Yet these panels are so strong 
that a hurricane could not blow them 
down. 

Your family will not have to call 
in plasterers, painters, or paper- 
hangers. The panels of the house are 
covered with a finish which will re- 
sist sunlight, rain, hard knocks, and 
boiling water. All you need to keep 
the finish looking like new is a dust 
cloth. 

When you enter a bedroom and 
close the door, you find that the noise 
from the living-room stays outside. 
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Buying a home. 


Large closets, which torm the par- 
titions between rooms, make the 
house almost soundproof. Wall 
panels are packed with insulating 
material which helps to muffle 
noises. 

Perhaps your family is the kind 
that likes to keep on the move, from 
neighborhood to neighborhood o1 
city to city. If so, they will be able to 
take their prefabricated house along. 
simply renting the lot on which the 
house stands. Architect Cass Gil 
bert, Jr., has designed a house fo: 
this purpose. It is called the Plank 
Panel house. 

Planks of suitable lumber are 
glued together to form strong, solid 
panels, four feet wide and eight, ten. 
or twelve feet long. These panels are 
the “building blocks” out of which 
the house is constructed. 

Inside each panel are metal rods. 
some running horizontally and 
others vertically. The rods are used 
to fasten roof, walls, and floor tightly 
together. 

You can add or subtract rooms in 
a Plank Panel house. If you want an 
extra room, just undo the corner 
bolt on some new panels. When you 
no longer need the room, you can 
unbolt it and sell it or give it away. 

What would your postwar home 
be made of? Perhaps of plywood — 
the “wood and glue sandwiches” are 
stronger than solid steel, for their 
weight. (See “Mmacies AHEAD” i 
Oct. 18-23 Junior Scholastic.) 
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Ten workmen could assemble this “prefab”home in a day 
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A prefabricated home will come in room units 
such as these, which may be combined into any 
layout desired. Rooms can be made any size. 


Celotex is an example of what can 
be done with waste materials. Its 
base is “bagasse,” the waste product 
of sugar cane, which is made into 
boards. Another excellent building 
material is Cemesto board — made 
by putting layers of cement and 
asbestos on Celotex. 

In the future, people may live in 
glass houses. The walls of plate glass 
would keep the heat in during the 
winter, and keep it out during the 
summer, for glass is a poor conductor 
of heat. One new type of glass, called 
tufflex, will bend far more than older 
glass and support heavy weight 
without breaking. 

Or your postwar house might be 
made of metal. Architect R. Buck- 
minster Fuller has designed a star- 
tling home of this type. 

Suppose you have bought or 
rented a building lot and have 
ordered one of these metal homes. 
The truck arrives, and the workmen 
begin unloading  strange-looking 
metal sheets and parts. Some look 
like giant flower petals. Others are 
large curved panels of corrugated 
metal. 

First, a tall steel mast is placed at 
the exact center of your house-to-be. 
It is used only to support the house 
while it is being erected. For this 
house is built from the top down. 
Laying the foundation is one of the 
last things to be done! 

. Within a few minutes, the mast is 
anchored with guy wires so that it 
will stand firm. On the ground sur- 
rounding the mast, the giant metal 
petals are bolted together to form a 
round, dome-shaped roof. 

The roof is pulled up the mast a 
few feet, and curved wall panels are 


The drawing above shows the room units com- 


« bined, completing the whole floor. Spare bed- 


room could be made into library or a nursery. 


bolted on so that they hang from the 
roof. 

Next, a circle of bricks is laid flat 
under the walls for a foundation. 
The house is lowered to rest on the 
bricks, and the steel mast is pulled 
out. There’s your house! 


PLANNING IS NEEDED 


So far, we have discussed only the 
good side of the Homes of Tomor- 
row. But there are also certain 
dangers to be guarded against. 

One is the danger that homes will 
be too much alike. Some people say: 
“I want no factory-built home that 
looks just like those of my neigh- 
bors!” When block after block of 
identical houses are placed side by 
side, the neighborhood has a mon- 
otonous appearance. 

Architects and community plan- 
ners are aware of this danger. They 
suggest that identical houses which 
are side by side should be faced in 
different directions, or that one 
should be set back farther from the 
street. 

A different arrangement of rooms 
will greatly change the shape and 
appearance of a house. For example, 





You CAN take it with you! 


Drawing courtesy of LOOK magazine 


3 
The house is complete. Roof overhang allows 
for sun in winter, shade in . Other 
rooms may be added, or removed, as needed. 





a house designed by Norman Bel 
Geddes has only 27 units, or parts. 
But these can be switched around 
like a set of child’s building blocks 
to form 11 different homes. 

If our country goes through a 
great building boom after the war, 
we must have community planning. 
Plenty of parks and playgrounds 
must be provided, so that adults as 
well as young people may have 
healthful recreation near their 
homes. There must be schools, 
churches, shopping districts, and 
theaters to meet the community's 
needs. - 

What about the four million 
American families who live in apart- 
ments rather than houses? Architects 
and designers have not forgotten 
them. 

For one thing, rooms will be 
larger. And with better planning, 
each room can serve more than one 
purpose. The bedrooms could have 
some shelves and a few trays built 
into closets, so that there would 
be no need for dressers. This would 
provide space for a desk or dressing 
table. Built-in bunks are excellent 
for a boy’s or girl’s room. 

Walter B. Sanders has designed an 
apartment house of tomorrow that 
is similar to a loft building — con- 
sisting of just floogs and ceilings. 
Tenants would rent only the space, 
and would arrange their partitions, 
windows and walls as they desired. 


Next Week: 
Inside the House of Tomorrow 





This article is No. 8 in Junior Scholastic’s 
series on new materials. Major references for 
these articles is the forthcoming book MIRACLES 
AHEAD (The M ilian C y) by Frank 
Latham and Nerman Carlisle. 
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U S. MAJOR GENERAL CLAIRE CHENNAULT 

* was a hero to the Chinese long before most of us 
knew much about him. 

Several years before Chennault went to China he was 
flying instructor at Maxwell Field, Alabama. On the 
side, he led a flying circus act known as “Three Men 
on a Flying Trapeze.” Three planes would fly together, 
tied by a cord. The planes landed without breaking 
the cord. 


. 
>" 


Partly deaf from flying open planes, Chennault re- 
tired with his family to a farm in Waterproof, La. But 
his retirement didn’t last long. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek cabled him from China to come and whip up 
a Chinese Air Force to combat the Japanese. 

The Chinese generalissimo had heard of Chennault’s 
ability as a leader and teacher. In World War I, Chen- 
nault was a first lieutenant in the air service of the 
Signal Corps. 

As commander of the 19th Pursuit Squadron in Ha- 
waii in 1923, he made a thorough study of aerial tactics. 
When he returned to the States he taught flying at army 
bases all over the country. Then came China. 

With only 50 planes fit for combat, Claire Chennault's 
Flying Tigers, fighting for the Chinese, guarded all of 
Burma and South China. 

In 1940, Chennault got 100 pianes from the U. S. and 
permission to recruit American volunteers. These vol- 
unteers became the famed Flying Tigers. Their P-40s 
had sharks’ heads painted on their snouts. 

The Flying Tigers were disbanded in July, 1942. 
Chennault was called to duty with the U. S. Army, 
made a Brigadier General and ordered to continue his 
activities in China. The Flying Tiger volunteers were 


General CHENNAULT 


replaced with regular U. S. Army Air Force pilots. 
The 52-year-old ex-barnstormer was born in Texas, 
plays a hard game of tennis, can still pitch a game of 
baseball, and is a whiz at cribbage. 
And what does he look like? “Well,” says one of his 
men, “his face looks like he’d been holding it over the 


side of a cockpit into a storm for years.” 


LULL LULU UU wu 


WHAT'S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 


Australian 


. MOSQUITO-PLAGUED New Guinea, 
soldiers sing a chorus that tells how Aussies can handle 
anything Japanese that comes their way, yet ends up: 


But Lord up above 
Lf your children you love, 
Why on earth did you ever make mossies? 


Mossies is short for mosquitoes, Sixty kinds of mos- 

uitoes carry malaria. Malaria kills more people on earth 
ae any other disease. Some scientists even say that 
malaria kills more people than all other diseases put 
together. 

In the South Pacific more than 50 per cent of ou 
troops have been ill with malaria. 

Navy Surge on General Admiral Ross T. Melntyre 
warned: “Malaria is a much more de adly enemy than 
any foe we may be called upon to face.” 

The fever saps the strength of 800,000,000 people 
every year throughout the world. Yearly it kills more 
than 3, 500,000 people. 

In our southern states it ranks with malnutrition* as 


the worst saboteur* of the human body. Five million 
U. S. citizens get it every year. 

Meet the plasmodium family. It is the group of pro- 
tozoa (one-celled animals) that causes malaria. 

Plasmodia hitch a ride on 60 different types of mos- 
quitoes, mainly the Anopheles mosquito group. 

The Anopheles mosquito carries the plasmodia around 
in its salivary glands and in its stomach. When the 
mosquito ge ts hungry it lands on some human being 
and injects the plasmodia into the person’s skin. The 
irritation causes the blood to come to the skin surface 
(and also causes an itch). 

Six days later these plasmodia dritt mto the blood 
vessels, then into the red corpuscles. There they grow 
and divide into many new plasmodia. 

By now they cause anemia (weak blood) and give 
the victim terrible chills and heavy sweats. : 

If the disease is treated properly, the sufferer can get 
over it. But often; death results. 

The Anopheles mosquito has to have water. Its lar- 
vae (the newly-hatched mosquitoes) live under water 
by breathing through their tails. Thus, they are found 
in swamps in great droves. 

Some other types of malaria mosquitoes prefer swift 
water, the basins of big dams, or even water on top of 
tropical trees. 


Next Week: Prevention and Treatment of Malaria, 
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EDUCATION WEEK SERVES 
SPECIAL PURPOSE NOW 


“Education for Victory” — p. 3 


The observance of Education Week is successful if pupils 
are left with a resolution to work with fresh purpose and 
interest. 

A high percentage of trained, intelligent citizens assures 
the economic and political well-being of a nation. Teachers 
may set off a discussion of Education Week with a com- 
parison of Nazi and American education. Nazi youth are 
indoctrinated with ideas inimical to democracy, international 
cooperation, and freedom, Your pupils may be interested in 


* a discussion of education of German youth after the fall of 


the Nazi tyranny. Will the collapse of the Hitler gang brin 

the German people to the realization that Nazi ideas an 

practices of Aryan superiority, persecution of minority 
groups, terrorization of small nations, throttling of free in- 
quiry, etc., cannot endure? 

In this war, as in the last, the problem of illiteracy is spot- 
lighted by the Army. Among the commonest causes for re- 
jecting men as unfit for duty are eye and ear defects, mental 
disease, and educational deficiency. During the first two 
years of selective service so many men were lost because 
of illiteracy that the Army has now «relaxed its require- 
ments. The simplest tests are now used to enable men of 
comparatively low intelligence and education to join the 
Army. They must be able to distinguish a ball from a block 
of wood, give the direction in which an arrow is pointing, 
and add simple numbers like 5 and 3. 

The class may discuss the following statement issued 
jointly by the War Manpower Commission, the Children’s 
Bureau, and the U. S. Office of Education: “The first duty 
of school youth is to go to school.” 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does each of the following subjects help make 
you a*good citizen and make for a better postwar world: 
geography, history, civics, English, science. 

2. What is education? What do you do out of school that 
you consider educational? 

3. How do radio, magazine, and newspapers help in eduv- 
cation? In strengthening democracy? 

4. Why is it important for young people to complete 
their schooling? 


Fact Questions 


1, Why are there so many school-age pupils out of school? 

2. What is the work of the War Manpower Commission? 

8. Give one argument in favor of the Federal Aid to 
Education Bill oe one argument against it. 


HOW TO READ A CHART — p. 3 


The chart on page 3, prepared by the National Education 
Association, provides a good exercise for pupils to learn to 
read charts, graphs, and symbolic representations of statis- 
tical matter. 

Teachers might introduce the suaject by pointing out that 
charts are based on the principle of proportion. Each figure 
stands for a certain per cent of the whole, in this case, 
excepting the upper line, 1 per 1,000. In the top row, pupils 
can find the proportion of men to women teachers, about 
1 to 5. 

The class should understand that the 65,000 teachers who 
entered schools these last two years, entered in the capacities 
of licensed teachers; they did not enter college or training 
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schools. The figures for 1943-44 are based on an estimate = 


of the preceding months. 

The material in the chart may be translated by pupils 
into bar and line.graphs as an additional exercise. 

With their charts in front of them, pupils should be able 
to answer the following questions: 


1. How many teachers do U. S. schools normally employ? 

2. How many teachers are at work now? How many are 
needed? 

8.. How many teachers left public schools in 1942? 

— many teachers are leaving public schools this 
year 

5. How many teachers entered in 1942 and 1943? 


PORTUGAL — pp. 6, 7 


There has been a gradual rift in the relations between 
Portugal and Japan. In the early days of the war, Japan 
seized the island of Timor off the coast of Australia and 
although half of this island belonged to neutral Portugal, 
the Japanese government took complete control. The Portu- 
— governor and his staff have been allowed nominal free- 

om but actually they are prisoners. 

— has been concerned over the safety of Macao, 
a tiny island off the coast of China near —— Because 
it is dependent upon the mainland for supplies, the island 
can be starved out by the Japanese. 

With the exception of Turkey, Portugal is the only nation 
where both the Axis and the Allies compete freely for sup- 
plies. Switzerland and Sweden, the other neutrals, have 
deemed it expedient to cooperate with Germany economi- 
cally. In giving the Allies permission to use the Azores, Portu- 
gal is now, more correctly, a non-belligerent rather than a 
neutral. 

The Azores are volcanic islands with rich, fertile soil. In 
the midst of plenty, the people are poor and uncared for. 
Import duties are so high that the Azoreans cannot afford 
to buy modern equipment with which to accomplish their 
heavy, difficult work. The hoe is the sole implement of 
these workers, who rarely earn more than twenty cents a 
day. Most of the land is owned by absentee landlords. To 
rid themselves of the unescapable poverty of the islands, 
many Azoreans emigrated to New England. In New Bed- 
ford, Mass., there is a colony of 20,000 Azoreans. 

“Azores” means hawks. The nine islands are sought as 
refuges by these birds of the mid-Atlantic. Historically the 
islands have been important in naval maneuvers. ger 
and Portuguese treasure armadas met here. The British ship 
Revenge fought 53 Spanish vessels. In 1812 the U. S. priva- 
teer General Armstrong crippled three British ships. In 1919 
the first aircraft to fly from America to Europe landed on the 
Azores. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Is Sweden or Portugal the “more neutral” country? 


2. Why, in your opinion, has the Axis never made war on 
Portugal? 


Fact Questions 

1. What islands has Britain received as bases? 

2. What is the capital of Portugal? 

3. Where is Horta? 

4. List four products of Portugal. 

5. Who was the early Portuguese explorer who circum- 
navigated the globe? 

6. Name one American city with a large Portuguese com- 
munity. 

[Continued on next page} 
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11 ROADS TO BERLIN — p. 4 


In discussing the relation of geography to invasion routes, 


teachers may introduce the problem of logistics—how to 
maintain, supply, and reinforce a large invading army thou- 
sands of miles from its home base. Pertinent to this discus- 
sion is the type of equipment required for traversing the 
different areas. An invasion through the Adriatic to Yugo- 
slavia probably would be an amphibious invasion utilizing 
the special craft mentioned last week. (See Improve Your 
Vocabulary, amphibious.) Invasion from Russia, on the 
other hand, would be effected through tank divisions and 
mechanized forces suited to the flat lowland areas of the 
present Russian front. From the Baltic coast in the north, 
and over mountain ranges, it is possible that ski-troops would 
be employed. 


Class Activities 


If available, use a large relief map of Europe to show the 
principal topographical features—mountain ranges in Nor- 
way and across most of the lands lying along the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Seas; land ranging from sea level to 1500 
feet along the Baltic, the North Sea and the English Chan- 
nel, as well as in a great part of the British Isles; lowlands 
through the Russian front. 

Trace the routes listed in the article as well as the routes 
of the 5th U. S. and 8th British armies operating mainly on 
opposite sides of the Apennines. 

Divide the class into committees to study each of the 11 
routes. The reports may include study of the history, climate 
and geography of each area. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Which routes do you think the Allies will follow? 


2. If the Allies choose two or three routes at one time, 
which combination of routes do you think they should use? 


Fact Questions 


1. What are the chief geographic barriers to invasion? 
2. How does geography determine the routes of invasion? 


3. From what cities in Greece might an invasion be 
launched? 


4. Where is the Rhone River? the Rhine? 
5. Between what two countries is the Brenner Pass? 


HOMES OF TOMORROW — pp. 8, 9 


Class Activities 


A panel discussion on No Standardized Home for Me may 
help to make pupils more keenly aware of the effects of 
mass production on society. 

Pupils should take stock of their own communities to see 
whether or not there is much standardization in the archi- 
tecture at present. 

Reports may be prepared on the topic, Better Cities. 

Pupils may. be interested in pictures of representative pre- 
fabricated homes, The following magazine articles below are 
good sources of pictures: 

Houses for a Changing World, Popular Science, Oct. 1943, 
p. 107. 

Prefabrication in the Post War World, Home and Gardens, 
July 1943, p. 43. 

This Research House Gives You a Look at the Future, 
House Beautiful, April 1943, pp. 56, 57. 

What Will Our Dream House Look Like? American 
Home, March 1943, p. 53. 


THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM — p. 11 


Discussion Questions 


1. In what ways did Gallatin show himself to be a great 
friend of democracy? 


Fact Question 


1. Why did Gallatin refuse to fight for the Hessians? 
2. What did he like about America? 
8. To what house in Congress was Gallatin elected? 


4. Who was President when Gallatin was Secretary of the 
Treasury? 


5. As apap of the Treasury what did he urge Con- 
gress to do to help develop the country? 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


_ Theme Article: Hungary. 
Miracles Ahead: Inside the Home of the Future. 


What's New in Science: Prevention and Treatment of 
Malaria. 


They Fought for Freedom: Francis Asbury. 
The Weather and the War 





Solution for Word Purtle in This Issue 


ACROSS: 1-Brozovich; 8-led; 9-mon; 10-Orel; 12-Rangers; 15-at; 16-Po; 
18-Andarts; 23-riot; 24-pet; 25-use; 27-Commandos. 


DOWN: 1-blow; 2-re; 3-odor; 4-omen; 5-Volga; 6-im; 7-hoist; 11-Ra; 
13-rap; 14-eon; 16-panic; 17-harem; 19-Rita; 20-to; 21-stud;\22-ties; 24-PM; 
26-so. 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 12 


1. COME ON, GENERALS: 8, 4, 5, 7, 1, 2, 3, 6. 

2. REPORT ON PORTUGAL: Great Britain; Azores; Horta; Lisbon; 
Africa; Spain; Brazil. 

3. HOMES OF TOMORROW: a, c, b. 

4. EDUCATION FOR VICTORY: c¢, ¢, c. 

5. CHECKS FOR CHENNAULT: China; Major General; Three Men on 


Flying Trapeze; Flying Tigers; 19th Pursuit Squadron in Hawaii. 
Teachers: This coupon is for your convenience 
in applying for VQ kit. Paste on penny postcard. 


VQ CORPS, 
Junior Scholastic 
220 E. 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send VQ membership cards, stamps, 
poster and certificate without, charge or obligation 


Address the package to: 
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BOOK WEEK— NOVEMBER 14TH-20TH 


UILD the Future with Books” is 

the theme of the twenty-fifth ob- 
gervance of Children’s Book Week, Nov. 
14th-20th. 

If books are influential in molding 
the future behavior of young people, 
they can be counted upon, at least, to 
soften the blows of the present. Books 
about our institutions and their foun- 
ders, about other lands, books rich in 
imagination and beauty, foster inspira- 
tion, courage, respect, a sense of faith 
and fair play essential to citizens of a 
peaceful, rational world. 

In wartime, when everyone's duties 
are increased, when often both parents 
are employed and teachers have 
doubled burdens, books can help make 
up for loss of attention and instruction. 
Good books fill spare time construc- 
tively. 

“War of ideas” 


President Roosevelt has said: “Books 
are weapons in the war of ideas.” 

That books are strong and powertul 
weapons is further confirmed by_ the 
treatment accorded them in fascist 
countries. Fearing their potency as in- 
struments of critical thinking, of reason 
and balance, Hitler destroyed every 
vestige of free reading in Germany. The 
famous book burnings were designed to 
choke the eyes and ears and minds of 
young Germans. 

Here in America, teachers and par- 
ents can use their books as a national 
emergency service on the home front 
to e seed and instruct. One of the 
more effective methods of tearing down 
warped political, economic and racial 
barriers is to build up an atmosphere 
of courage, of international good-will. 

Book Week is an occasion when par- 
ents, teachers, community groups and 


children can get together and discuss 


books that can contribute towards 
building the future. 

This year Book Week has a tour-told 
purpose: (1) to encourage boys and 
girls to love books; (2) to increase 
re ae aces of juvenile books; 

to help support public book facili- 


ol (4) ang encourage home companion 


ship through books. 


Promoting Book Week in School 


Urge P.F.A groups to discuss chil- 
dren’s readings 

Help students prepare publicity and 
reports for school papers 

Encourage students to make booklists 
of all the reading they do. 

Have exhibits on (a) our Allies and 
people of other lands; (b) books about 
America; ‘c) news ok aay for the 


world of today; (d) books for a better 


world. (Consult librarians and_ local. 


book stores for new books they have on 
hand—ask for publishers’ catalogues, 
jackets, etc. Also, see books recom- 
mended in Junior Scholastic, Teachers 
Edition. ) 

Hold essay contest on the subject: 
“Books I'd Like to Read Again.” 

Interpret: “Build the Future with 
Books” in assembly programs and 
pageants: (a) reading helps us to know 
our Allies; (b) what does democracy 
mean today; (c) the background of our 
freedom; (d) what kind of world to 
build; (e) reading makes us happier 
citizens. Let committees of pupils work 
on the books dramatizing representative 
scenes. An announcer makes a short 
speech on the value of reading and 
introduces each of the scenes. 

Plays for Book Week. Silver Bells and 
Cockle Shells and 7 Other Plays, 35 
cents. National Recreation Association, 
315 4th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
American Folk Lore and Folk Songs, 
good bibliography for Book Week mate- 
rial, 25 cents. Progressive Education 
Association, 221 West 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

In Art Classes have- pupils design 
book marks and jackets for favorite 
books. 

Link Book Week to a display of Life 
in Latin America. The office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., Kenneth Holland, 
Room 7709, Department of Commerce 
Bldg., will send material on request. 

Take the class to the library and have 
the librarian give a talk on the new 
books she has received. 

Have a lesson on book care. 


New Books About Other Lands 


Somi Builds a Church. By Raefello Bu 
soni. ( Viking. ) Lapland. 

We'll Meet in England. By Kitty Barne 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) Norway and Eng. 
land. 

Shark Hole. By Nora Burgon. ( Holiday.) 
Hawaii. 

Canada and Her Story. By Mary Gra 
ham Bonner. ( Knopf.) 

Australia, The Island Continent By 
Grace Allen Hogarth. (Houghton Mifflin. ) 

Made in China. By Cornelia Spencer 
( Knopf. ) 

Happy Times in Norway. By 
Undset. ( Knopf. ) 

Sigurd and His Brave Companions. By 
Sigrid Undset. ( Knopf.) 

Here ls Alaska By Evelyn Stetansson 
( Scribners. ) 

Land of the Soviets. By Marguerite Ann 
Stewart. ( Webster. ) 

Struggle Is Our Brother. By Gregor Fel- 
sen. (Dutton.) Russia. 


New Books About America 
By Dela Goetz. 


Sigrid 


Half a Hemisphere. 
( Harcourt, Brace. ) 











Poster for Book Week, designed by 
Elizabeth Orton Jones 


Negro Folk Tales. By H. A. Whiting. 
( Associated Publishers. ) 

All-American. By John R. Tunis. { Har- 
court, Brace. ) 

Railroad for Freedom. 
(Harcourt, Brace. ) 

Growing Up With Avapetat 
Lamberton Becker. (Stokes. ) 

Juarez: Hero of Mexico. ( Vanguard.) 
(See other lists in recent issues of Junior 
Scholastic, Teachers Edition. ) 


By H. Swift. 


By May 


Games for Book Week 


BOOXICONS.. Pupils may compete at 
making lexicons based on book titles, au- 
thors, or characters. All must start with 
the same word, “Canterbury Tales,” for 
example. Words may stem from any letter 
of the root in any direction. All words 
must have literary connotations. Ten or 
fifteen minutes should be adequate time 
for completing the lexicon. Score a point 
for each word. 

PASS THE BOOK. Each member of the 
class recites in order. The first person 
mentions a book title. Each succeeding 
member must think of a title or author 
related to what the person betore him has 
said. For example, the leader starts off 
with Puss and Boots. The next person may 
link the title to Dick Whittington. (The 
cats are the association idea.) The next 
pupil may say ‘avid Copperfield. ( Both 
stories had London Selenide The 
next person may say David and Goliath, 
Jack, the Giant Killer, etc. If a pupil can- 
not think of an association in the required 
length of time he drops out of the game 

CHARADES. Book titles only 





NOW Since October Ist all 


GOLD MEDAL “restea FLOUR 


is being enriched per new higher gov- 
ernment standards . . . provides added 
amounts of 3 B vitamins and iron. 
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Every NEW High School Student 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK 


‘Mt Thee, 
Migh Schoot [* 


THE NEW STUDENT HANDBOOK FOR: 
*% High School Freshmen 
* Students from Junior High School 
* Junior High School Freshmen 
*% High School Sophomores 


Clipped from the N. Y. Heratp Trisune 


You can help solve the problem mentioned in this 
clipping by introducing “Hi There, High School” 
te your students. 

Here’s a freshman handbook that tells the new student 
just what he or she wants to know . . . written in the 
student’s own language . . . the kind of thing freshman 
assembly programs just can’t provide. 


CONTENTS OF 
NEW FRESHMAN HANDBOOK 


“Hi There, High School” 
ON THE BEAM. 


The right way to approach high school; school 
and class spirit. 


THE TRAFFIC SYSTEM. 
Rules for corridor traffic; warnings for hit-and- 
run drivers and “road hogs.” 


"TENSHUN! 


Classroom courtesy; student-teacher relation- 
ships. 


COME AND GET IT. 
Cafeteria manners. 

THE ASSEMBLY LINE. 
Manners in school assembly, at school concerts * * * * 


a A FEW FACTS ABOUT THIS BOOK: 


QUIET, PLEASE. 
The Contents 





We showed the manuscript of this student handbook 
to a number of teachers before we published it and 
asked for their suggestions and criticisms. A few con- 
structive suggestions were offered and are incorporated 
in the book. But what impressed us most was the fact 
that they all were enthusiastic about the book, said it 
would fill a longfelt need. 


Use of the library; making study hall! count. 
PROPERTY RIGHTS. 
Respect and care of school property, lockers, 
classroom equipment, and campus. 
HEADS—YOU WINI 
How to study; choosing school courses; part- 
time jobs. 
CHEERS FOR THE TEAM. 
Sportsmanship from the sidelines and on the 
team. 
GET IN THE SWIM! 
Participation in extra-curricular activities; serv- 
ing on committees. 
PARTY POLITICS. 


The Author 


The Size 


~ 


It’s written by Gay Head It's handy pocket size 


Manners at school parties and dances. 
REPRESENTATIVE-AT-LARGE. 


Student conduct in public: street, bus, movie and 
soda-shop manners. 


BEST FOOT FORWARD 


Personal appearance and personality; making 
friends. 


THE FOLKS BACK HOME. 
Home life; family cooperation and fun, 


Breezy illustra- 
tions like this in- 
sure student in- 
terest im every 





It’s full of real down to 
earth information every 
new student wants to 


know but just won't ask. 


. » « Written in bright, 
breezy style... tells 
what to do and what not 
to do without being 
preachy. (See list of con- 
tents at the left.) 





who writes SENIOR fits into boy's pockets 


SCHOLASTIC’S most 
popular weekly student 
feature—Boy Dates Girl 

ay Head received 
more than 5,000 letters 
from high school stu- 
dents last year.... 
She’s talked before thou- 
sands of high school stu- 
dents and really knows 
her audience. 





and girl’s handbags - 
they'll keep it handy al! 
the time—72 pages of in- 
formation they want to 
have—just 34,” x 6” 
has room for student to 
fill in his program, lock- 
er number, etc.—very at- 
tractive green cover and 
lots of bright illustra- 
tions inside. 


chapter. 


Fe eee ee eee ee ee ne ee 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP nee 


—Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES— 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


1 enclose $ for 
handbook “HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL.” Send them postpaid to: 





copies of your new student 
@ copy in quantities of 
10 or more 


Order a copy for every new student 


USE THIS HANDY } -~ 
ORDER COUPON PL= ns 


Only LE! 


Name 





School 





P. O. Zone No 








SS. 



























ALBERT GALLATIN 


(1761-1849) 
Great Swiss-American Statesman 


LBERT GALLATIN’S family 
A was prominent in Geneva, 
Switzerland, but he gave up 
wealth and social position to 
come to America. 

Gallatin hélped prevent civil 
war in western Pennsylvania 
in 1794, when the settlers re- 
sisted the collection of a Federal 



























































































































YAtntN ‘ 
tax on whiskey. Elected to the 
House of Representatives, he 
t quickly became the leader of 
e Jefferson’s Democratic-Repub- 
n : . ih . 
Ps me a goo opposed the Fed Nl 
aS S| ee ee ZAT/9, GALLATIN SECRETLY LEFT GENEVA . 
k 7 YOUNG GALLATIN ENRAGED His GrANp-| Gallatin was a capable Sec- | ‘wo Came 70 AMERICA, FINALLY SET- 
d MOTHER BY REFUSING A COMM/SSION IN \ retary of the Treasury during | 7//NG AT "FRIENDSHIP HILL, NEAR 1 
. THE HESSIAN ARMY, WHICH WAS FIGATING | Jefferson's Administration. He | “VON7OWN, PENWSYLVAWIA.T— . 
d FOR ENGLAND iN THE AMERICAN REVOUTIM, 1 ed « leading part in writing 
the Treaty of Ghent, which 
pee THAT THE ended the War of 1812. Between 
/ Att TAX 15 UNFAIR, 1816 and 1827 he served as U. S. 
exc pEFENOD OUR a 
minister to France and England. 
A 
kets 
all 
x" 
, 
t to 
ock- 
y at- 
and , 
stra- e f 
4 WHEN THE FEDERALISTS IN CONGRESS 
i. PASSED THE ALIEN AND SEDITION ACTS TO 
: SILENCE THEIR CRITICS, GALLATIN COU - 
| 1 DECLARE ce ae RAGEOUSLY OPPOSED THIS ATTACK ON DEM- 
70 66 HE CUMBERLAND OCRACY. 
puleT ROAD! imation At 
j 
I D 
i a a+ 
oi! %” pea 
. : = b —— “~ ae oe ; _ 7 ie Sind 
- l ‘| ee Zs Ss a = $ er oot mae SE Oe ER 
i meen SAS SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, GALLATIN CUT TAXES, REOUCED THE DEBT, AND 
ae | Mam URGED CONGRESS TO HELP FINANCE THE BUILDING OF ROADS AND CANALS. 
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DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 


VIGO AKO ER 


Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. COME ON, GENERALS! 


Plan your invasion routes now! But first you must know 
in what country each of the following cities is located. Score 
4 points each. Total, 32. 


. Istanbul —__Germany 

. Plovdiv —_Greece 

. Nis —_France 

. Salonika —Latvia 

. Marseilles — Turkey 

. Leningrad — Bulgaria 

. Riga — Yugoslavia 

. Hamburg — Russia 
My score 


2. REPORT ON PORTUGAL 


Fill in the blanks below. Score 4 points each. Totals, 28. 

Portugal and recently signed a treaty 
whereby Portugal allowed her island possessions, the 
—__. to be_ used as air bases. The city of 
in these islands is a stop-over port for trans-Atlantic air- 
liners. The capital of Portugal is . Portugal’s col- 
onies, Angola and Mozambique, are on the continent of 
i, nn Laos Be Portugal make up the Iberian 
peninsula. The Portuguese language is also the tongue of the 
Latin American nation, 





My score 


3. HOMES OF TOMORROW 


Answer the following questions by underlining the correct 
answer. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 
1. What is a prefabricated house? 
(a) a house made in a factory. 
(b) a house used for meeting purposes. 
(c) a house made of synthetic fabrics. 


2. What is included in the utility unit of a house? 


(a) tool chest and gardening supplies. 
(b) furnace and laundry. 
(c) bathroom and kitchen unit. 


3. Which of the following materials will be used in the 
construction of postwar homes? 


(a) Aralac, cognac, Fiberglas. 
(b) Cemesto, Celotex, tufflex. 
(c) Saran, Micarta, Tenite. 


My score 


4. EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 


Complete the following sentences by underlining the cor- 
rect words. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 


1. The government agency in charge of the manpower 
situation is (a) OWI; (b) OPA; (c) WMC. 


2. Teachers’ salaries have not met the rising cost of living 
which has gone up about (a) 2%; (b) 12%; (c) 22%. 

3. The amount of money that would be given to schools 
through the Federal Aid to Education Bill is (a) $3,000,000; 
(b) $30,000,000; (c) $300,000,000. 


My score 


5. CHECKS FOR CHENNAULT 


Of the 10 items below, 5 apply to Chennault. Check Chen- 
nault’s 5. Score 2 points each. Total, 10. 
China____ London blitz____ Rangers___ * Major General_—_ 
Red Coats__ Tunisia__ Three Men on Flying Trapeze_— 
Tank Corps__ Flying Tigers__: 19th Pursuit Squadron in 


Hawaii__ 
My scose 


My total score VQ 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


Federal (FED-er-al), p. 3. The panes of the 
United States is divided into Federal and state govern- 
ment. In state government, the states have certain rights 
and duties with which the Federal Government in Wash- 
ington may not interfere. aged a tg pg is-a cen- 
tralized government whose laws affect all the states. 


laminated (LAM-in-ate-ed), p. 14. This word comes 
from the Latin word lamina meaning a thin plate or 
scale. Laminated objects are made of thin layers of 
material glued together. 


malnutrition (mal-nyu-TRISH-un), p. 10. Faulty 
nourishment. A weak condition which comes from being 


poorly fed. 


saboteur (sa-bow-TUR), p. 10. One who maliciously 
wastes property. The word comes from the French word 
sabot meaning wooden shoe. One who walked in wooden 
shoes was likely to trample carelessly and so destroy 
property. 

synthetic resins. (REZ-inz), p. 14. Sometimes called 
synthetic plastics. These resins are made from formal- 
dehyde and other chemicals. They resemble natural 
resins (these come from trees and plants) in plasticity 
but not in their chemical make-up. (See “Mmraces 
AuEaD,” Sept. 13-18 issue.) 

topography (toh-POG-ra-fee), p. 4. Study of land sur- 
faces including streams, rivers, lakes, roads, mountains, 
plains, cities, etc. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Azores (uh-ZORZ) 
Chennault (shuh-NOLT) 
Lwow (lvoof) 

Marseille (mar-SAY ) 





Nis (neesh) 

Plovdiv (PLOV-div) 
Sofia (SOF-ih-uh) 
Skoplje (SKOP-I-ye) 
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Jungle Boots. Developed by the makers of Keds, 
working with the Army, and tested in the Canal 
Zone three years ago... standard G.I. equipment 
in the Tropics today. 





So a man won’t slip on rough terrain, cleats are 
built into thick rubber soles. Brambles and insects 
in the choking undergrowth can’t penetrate sturdy 
canvas uppers. Repeated soakings in the steaming 
mire don’t ruin them; they dry quickly. Boots slide 
on and off easily, even in the dark, with two special 
lacings; one across the instep, the other a hook 


arrangement across the legging. 


Protection of health and surefootedness are vital 
to men who fight. That’s something to think about 
when you would like to buy new Keds Athletic 
Shoes. Army Jungle Boots are vital to the men who 
\will bring Victory—and Keds back to you again. 
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eds The Shoe of Champions 


Rockefeller Center 
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Listen to the Philbarmenic Symphony program 
over the CBS network, Sunday afternoon 4:00 to 
4:30 EB. W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest Star 


mee SSS UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 











Plastic Planes Have Many 
Advantages Over Metal Jobs 


From a gold mine in Alaska, 
a trim little plane leaves the 
ground loaded with two tons 
more than it has ever been able 
to carry before 

From an Army base in the 
U. S., a transport yor to 
carry a heavy loac 
and supplies over a long route. 


of troops 


From an operations base in 
England deHaviland Mosquitoes 
take off on ‘ over 
Germany 

Three 
craft, 


advantage 


mission 


different air- 


having 


entirely 


each some. new 

because it is 
' 

of wood 


We hear 


a lot about plastic 


made | 


The most important ingre- 
dient in this construction was 
the glue. In those days they 
used animal glue, which de- 
teriorated rapidly. If the glue 
had been good enough, wooden 
planes would have been a com- 
mon sight 

The biggest advantage of a 
plywood sas is its saving of 


weight. Plywood is stronger per 


pound than most steel or alum- | 


inum alloys. But the glue in 
those days wasn’t strong enough 
to hold the sheets of wood to- 


gether. Old-timers in aviation 


used to say that wooden wings 


held together only as long as 


airplanes and the use of plastics 


manufacture 
what is 


in aircraft 

Actually, called a 
“plastic” airplane is 90 per cent 
wood and 10 per cent synthetic 
resins. *® 

The plastic airplane is not 
new 
facturers had experimented 
with ee A 

Its production was a compli- 
cated process. A heavily waxed 
mold with wax 


was COV ered 


paper, Ww rapped In muslin, glued 


to spruce sheeting, wrapped 
again in muslin, pressed, glued 
to more spruce sheeting. This 
went on and on—more muslin, 


more wood 





FAIRLEADS (ALL SIZES AND SHAPES) @- 
CONDUITS FOR ELECTRICAL WIRING e@-/ 
INSULATING WASHERS @-/ 
OR INSULATORS ¢-,/ 
CONTROL PULLEYS OR PULLEYS 7 
CONDUIT SUPPORTS @-, 
RUBBING STRIPS @-/ 
BUTTONS @-/ 
GUIDES @-7 


TUBING o/ 


Used Threugheut Entire Airpiene 


FURNITURE BORDER ot 7 
TRim Tas 
ANTENNA HOUSING « | 
DRAIN HOLE GROMMETS @ 


CABLE GUARDS 
CHAFFING STRIP of 
WINDOW PANES o 





As far back as 1915, manu- | 


the termites held hands! 
In plywood construction to- 


| day, there ain’t no such animal! 





We know how to make glue 
that will hold anything together, 
on land, sea, or in the air. 
Plastic planes have other ad- 
vantages in addition to the 
weight-saving one. Fuselages 
are made up of larger sections 
and do away with thousands of 
rivets Construction is simpler. 


| Therefore, there are fewer sepa- 


rate jobs to be done in building 
the plane. For combat planes, 
wood is excellent, because bul- 
lets leave clean holes. 

All airplanes today have many 


| plastic parts. (See chart below. ) 


DOME LIGHT LENSES @@ “_/ 
CABLE SEAL FAIRLEAD TUBE OG 


PLASTIC PARTS ON AIRPLANES 


PROTECTIVE SHEETS & PANELS @ 

BEARINGS @/ 

GERTH-LIGHT FIXTURES » | 
BUSHINGS @ | 

BUTTON FITTINGS @/ | | 


CABIN VENTILATOR FIXTURES || || 
INSPECTION HOLE GROMMETS » LT 


JEP ie 


| 


i 


WINDOW FRAMES @ “/ 
WASH BASIN SPLASH BOARDS Yi 


TERMINAL STRIP 
AILERON CONTROL CROSS @ 
QUADRANT CABLE TRACK 


y SIGNS (ILLUMINATED) 
» 
//@ AMTENMA REEL CASES 


SwitcH 


PLANE SPEAKING 


by Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


rhere is no minimum age at 
which an American boy or girl 
may begin flying instructions. 
If parents consent, and the in- 
structor considers him ready, 
a young student may take the 
controls at eight—or younger. 
However, to solo, a student must 
have reached the age of 16 


oO oO ° 





Believe it or not, some air- 
planes have gadgets to spoil 
| the airflow over the wings. A 
| small strip on the wing’s up- 
per surface can be raised dur- 
ing flight to interrupt the 
smooth flow of air. It is used, 
of course, for practical pur- 
poses, such as shortening 
landing glides. 

oO co] co) 

You shouldn’t call a plane's 
engine a “motor.” Although of- 
ten used, it is technically in- 
correct. 

The first round-the-world 
flight was made in 1924 by 
eight U. S. Army fliers. Their 
total number of flying hours 
was 371, but the trip took 
175 days. The average speed 
on that epoch-making flight 
a littl more than 73 
m.p.h.! Those eight fliers are 
| still active in aviation. 


was 








RADIO MAST (BASE. MAST. CaP) 


ANTENNA MASTS 


MOSE WHEEL STEERING WHEEL PLUG 
HANDLES (GLOVE & BAGGAGE 
COMPARTMENT) 


ENGINE CONTROL FAIRLEAD GROMMET 
HOUSING 








Chart used by courtesy of BE. | Lu Pom Ve Nemours & Co. 





Percy Pulls Out, 
Going 840 M.P.H. 


Thanks to Percy, his P-47 
Thunderbolt, Second Lieutenant 
Robert H. Knapp, of Norwich, 
N. Y., is alive to tell the tale. 
¢ It is the story of his dive to- 
ward earth at the unbelievable 
speed of 14 miles a minute. It 
happened accidentally, during 
a bombing mission over Emden, 
Germany, late in September. 

Flying Fortresses were being 
escorted by the P-47s. Lieuten- 
ant Knapp put his plane into 
a dive at 28,000 feet, tried to 
level off at 17,000 and couldn’t. 
His throttle and controls were 
frozen. Yet Lieutenant Knapp 
lived to tell the tale. He says: 

“I thought of bailing out, but 
knew I would be killed. I tried 
easing the throttle and_ still 
nothing happened. I remember 
nothing but a sensation of in- 
creasing speed and seeing the 
ground coming up at me. So 
I left it up to the plane and 
at about 10,000 feet Percy be- 
gan to pull out. It took about 
5,000 feet to really level off.” 


He Taketh Away 


When the nose of his plane 
was again pointed toward the 
sky, Knapp thought of a remark 
he had often heard his room- 
mate say, and repeated it: “I'll 
take over now, Lord,” and 
added, “Thanks.” 

When Robert Knapp brought 
his ship down at his base, en- 
gineers inspected it for struc- 
tural damage and found none. 
Some paint had been peeled off 
the wings by the terrific wind 
Percy’s speed had created. 

Sound travels about 750 miles 
per hour. The instruments on 
a P-47 will not register any 
speed over 600 miles per hour. 
But engineers claim that 
Knapp’s P-47 reached a speed 
of 840 miles per hour during 
its 23,000-foot dive, the fastest 
that any man has ever traveled. 

The previous record, 780 
miles per hour, was made last 
— by a test pilot who was 
also flying a P-47. 

° ° ~ 

Wiley Post is the only pilot 
ever to fly around the world 
alone. 
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LEARN ABOUT AVIATION THIS EASY, FASCINATING WAY! 


“Air Age Picture Charts-=- 


WORTH A LOT MORE 
SPECIAL PRICE 












THESE PICTURE CHARTS ARE 
PRACTICALLY A COMPLETE AVIATION 
COURSE IN THEMSELVES 


el a 
\ealaee 


Interested in a future in aviation ? 
Join the many Junior and Senior High 


School boys and girls who have and Aerodynamics (The Airplane and How It Flies), 


ordered this great Air Age set! Airline Operation, Air Communications and Air 
Navigation—plus an authoritative 64-page book 
® There’s nothing else like it in print! American which vividly explains and illustrates these vital 
Airlines offers this unique set for the amazingly low subjects. 
price of $1.00 because American is eager to help This set is jam-packed with absorbing, graphic, 
you increase your knowledge of aviation. One glance easy-to-learn facts. You'll find it interesting and use- 
it the contents of the set is enough to see that it’s ful not only in your classrooms, but at home as well. 
worth a great deal more. It contains 6 big, 3-color However, the limited supply is going fast. So hurry 
picture charts, each devoted to a different phase of and get your Air Age Picture Charts and Book. Fill 
aviation—The Air Ocean, Meteorology, Airplane in and send the coupon NOW! 


SESS CS Cee eee ee a Cae a ee ee ee es ees oe ae 


Fill in and Mail Coupon TODAY 


American Airlines, inc., Dept. $-2, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00 (cash or money order—NO STAMPS, PLEASE). 
Kindly forward a set* of AIR AGE PICTURE CHARTS and 
Book to: 





AMERICAN 
AIRLINES .«... 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


bie we See, nc en ved 844.40 Rabbis ines Ceusi ebeeaeees 


“Charts may be purchased for 25¢ each, plus 10¢ for postage and 
handling; Book for 75¢ plus 5¢ for postage and handling. 
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THE CORNER GROCERY 


B's and Tuck present a play which 

you can give in school assembly 
or classroom. Perhaps you would like 
to stage the play during November, 
which has been designated as Food 
Fights for Freedom month by the 
War Food Administration. 

(The scene is the interior of a 
grocery store. Book cases are used as 
shelves and tables as counters. The 
store’s stock is represented by empty 
can and glass containers with labels 
still attached, flour and sugar sacks 
stuffed with paper, empty cereal and 
cracker boxes, etc. Official point value 
and ceiling price charts are posted, as 
well as a notice of blue, brown, and 
green stamps now valid. The counter 
and shelves are downstage left center. 
On the counter are an order pad, pen- 
cil, and a supply of folded paper sacks. 
Several cases of canned goods are 
stacked on the floor downstage right.) 

(Note: Students portray all char- 
acters in the play. No special costumes 
are necessary, as Tuck identifies each 
character upon entrance. ) 

At rise of curtain Tuck is unpacking 
a case of canned goods downstage right. 

Tuck (facing audience): Hello, 
folks. Guess you wonder what this is 


A ONE-ACT PLAY 


all about. Well, we're giving a play 
on the subject of marketing, better 
known as “buying the groceries.” I'll 
tell you why we're doing it. Marketing 
for our families is one way we kids can 
do a real war job. Now I Bass “buying 
the groceries” doesn’t sound important. 
Not when you compare it to working 
in a bomber factory or shipyard, being 
a nurse’s aid or an auxiliary fireman. 
But those are jobs we can’t do, Our 
parents and older brothers and sisters 
can, if we take over some of the house- 
hold responsibilities, such as cleaning, 
laundry, cooking, and marketing. Get 
the point? Okay. Now on with the play. 
We haven't gone to any expense in 
stage settings or costumes, because 
were putting all our money in War 
Stamps and Bonds. This is THE COR- 
NER GROCERY and the time is early 
Saturday morning. I'm the delivery 
boy but, since the regular clerk’s sick 
today, I'm sort of chief helper, too. 
Mr. Jones, the proprietor, is in the 
storage room right now, checking in 
supplies. He’s a swell guy, Mr. Jones 
is. He says if more people understood 
the importance of food supplies in 
fighting the war, they wouldn't gripe 
about a few shortages. Once in a while 
this griping gets his goat. The other 











Illustration by Katherine C, Tracy 


“You see! Griping about one item.” 


day — (Looks off left) Uh-oh, here she 
comes now. (Calls off right) Mr. Jones? 
Customer! (To audience) It’s Mrs. 
Crabtree and, boy, she sure has the 
right name! (Continues unpacking 
canned goods.) 

Mrs. Crabtree enters left carrying 
pocketbook and ration book. She has 
a haughty manner. 

Mr. Jones (enters right and goes 
behind counter): Good morning, Mrs. 
Crabtree. What can I do for you today? 

Mrs. Crastree: I want these things 
delivered: a box of Ritz crackers, a 
small sack of Pillsbury flour, a box of 
Knox gelatin, and a pound of butter. 

Mr. Jones (writing on pad): I'm 
sorry, I can give you only a quarte: 
pound of butter today. 

Mrs. Crastree: Well! I should 
think, after trading with you for five 
years — 

Mr. Jones: I give all my regular 
customers the best service I can, Mrs. 
Crabtree. Butter isn’t easy to get these 
days. 

Mrs. CraBTrREE: Humph! It seems to 
me the government ought to take care 
of its own citizens, instead of sending 
everything abroad. 

Mr. Jones: Seventy-five per cent of 
our food supply stays here at home to 
feed civilians, Mrs. Crabtree. The re- 
maining twenty-five per cent goes to 
our armed forces at home and abroad, 
to our fighting Allies and the liberated 
peoples. Feod is a mighty important 
weapon of war. 

Mrs. Crastree: Humph! Well, I'll 
take the quarter pound. (Hands him 
ration stamp) And I may want some of 
those oranges outside. (Goes toward 
exit left) 1 suppose they're sky high. 

Mr. Jones (takes pad and follows he: 
out): Well, we have several different 
sizes. 

Tuck (to audience): You see? Grip 
ing about ong small item. Wonder how 
she’d like to live in England, where 
each civilian gets about one egg a 
month. Or in Russia, where the main 
food for civilians is black bread. Of 
course, all our customers aren’t like 
Mrs. Crabtree. (Looks off left) Here 
comes a good one now. Mrs. Worth. 
She’s chairman of the “Home Front 
Consumer's Pledge” campaign. You 
know, the campaign to pledge house- 
wives not to pay more than legal prices 


(Continued on page 18) 
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ASSIGNED TO GUARD DUTY AT A CERTAIN AIRFIELD IN ARIZONA, PYT. JIM 
MOORE PATROLS HIS NIGHTLY BEAT. AS HE PASSES THE HANGARS HOUSING 
THE GIANT BOMBERS, HE SUDDENLY STOPS...SNIFFS...WHIRLS AROUND... 
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A SHEET OF FLAME BURSTS FROM HANGAR 7! REMEMBERING THAT BOXES 

OF INCENDIARY FLARES ARE STORED IN NO.7, JIM DOESN'T STOP TO SOUND 

THE ALARM. HE PLUNGES INTO THE INFERNO! THROUGH THE DENSE SMOKE, 
HE CARRIES OUT EVERY BOX. BUT THE FIRE IS SPREADING / “ 








NICE WORK,JIM—| YOU DESERVE Wf THANKS FELLAS! 
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DESPERATELY, JIM RIPS OFF HIS COAT... RUSHES BACK INTO THE HANGAR. 
BEATING THE FLAMES, HE VALIANTLY KEEPS THE FIRE FROM GAINING HEADWAY ! 
ent AT LAST HELP ARRIVES AND THE BLAZE IS QUICKLY EXTINGUISHED 
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SAY-— THIS ROYAL CROWN COLA RIGHT! THE BEST 
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SOME FUN 


Ferrying Command 


A Mississippi steamboat stopped tor 
more than an hour on the river. An 
irritable passenger inquired the cause of 
the delay: 

“Can't see up the river,” said the 
captain slowly. 

“Nonsense! I can see the stars over- 
head,” the passenger retorted sharply. 

“Wa’al,” said the captain. “Unless 
that loose boiler busts, we ain't goin’ 
that way.” 


Submitted by Dorothy Simpson. 
Troup School, Grade T, New Haven, Conn 


The Hard Truth 


A man went into a restaurant and 
ordered a chicken. After a while the 
man called the waiter and said, “Take 
this chicken away. It is actually so 
tough it seems to be made of stone.” 

“Nothing strange about that, sir. It’s 
a Plymouth Rock.” 


Submitted by Mary Sue Scott, Waurika, Okle 


Joke of the Week 


lrene Montgomery, Scottsbluft fr. 
H.S., Scottsbluff, Neb., submitted the 
joke we selected for the best of the 
week. 

A little boy heard a knock on the 
door. He opened it and found an elderly 
woman on his doorstep. 

“Where is your mother?” she asked. 

“My mother ain’t home,” was the 
answer. 

“My boy,” said the woman, “where is 
your grammar!” 

“Oh, she’s in the kitchen.” 


Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Way of Getting 


Bulld this authentic %’’ 
Hawker “HURRICANE” 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 
Send Sc for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, 16 authentic 4” 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
4508C8011 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


LARGEST DIAMOND aa/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 


ALSO FIGHTING FREE 


on) Free Stamp 
~~ 


stamps from 25 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5c with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Deot 7. Little Rock, Ark 


Fans and Rings 
Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 


SSe up. Write today. Department P. 
Metal Arts Co.. Rochester, Mi: ¥. 


FRENCH 
Magazine, 


FREE 


different | 
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CATALOG - and I expect you to be the same.-I have 


BIB and TUCK 


(Concluded from page 16) 


and not to accept rationed goods with- 
out giving up ration stamps. 

Mrs. Worth enters left, carrying a 
shopping bag. She is followed by Mr. 
Jones who goes behind counter. 

Mrs. Wortu: And if we get the 
housewives of the city to back this 
campaign one hundred per cent, we 
ought to wipe out these black markets. 

Mr. Jones: That'll do it, all right. It 
takes two to make a black market. 

Mrs. Wortu: Indeed it does, but 
some people overlook that fact. They 
expect the OPA to act as a vast police 
force. When I reminded one housewife 
that it is quite a job to police more 
than a thousand price ceilings in two 
million retail stores, she realized why 
it is every consumer's duty to sign the 
pledge and abide by it. Oh, hello, Tuck. 
How are you? 

Tuck (placing cans on shelf): Fine, 
thanks. How does Mr. Worth like that 
“peanut buttered” toast I told you 
about? 

Mrs. Wortx (laughs): He wants it 
with jelly every morning for breakfast! 
I'll take another large jar of peanut 
butter, Mr. Jones, and a box of Wheat- 
ies, Lux soap flakes, and a can of 
Campbell's tomato soup. And I'll take 
them in my shopping bag. 

Mr. Jones (makes out ticket, while 
Tuck assembles order): That’s seventy- 
five cents and three points. 

Mrs. Wortn (handing Mr. Jones 
money and stamps): Here you are. 
Goodbye. (Takes shopping bag and 
exits left.) 

Mr. Jones: Thanks and goodbye. 
(Turns to Tuck) It’s a real pleasure to 
wait on a customer like that. 

Tuck (looks off left): Tl say! Wish 
all of “em— uh-oh, here comes Running 
Ruthie. She’s started early today. 

Mr. Jones: And I'll bet she’s “forgot- 
ten” her ration book again. 

Rutuie (enters left and rushes up to 
counter): Mr. Jones, I want a bottle 
of vanilla and five pounds of sugar 
right quick. I’m gonna make cookies. 

Mr. Jones: Did you bring your 
ration book this time? 

Rutuie: Jeepers, I forgot! I'll bring 
you the sugar stamp this afternoon, if 
you'll lemme have the stuff now. 

Mr. Jones: I'm sorry, Ruthie. This 
is the third time this week you've for- 
gotten. I shouldn’t have let you have 
the other things, and I can’t let you 
have the sugar until we settle our ac- 
counts. 

Rutrmie: Oh, Mr. Jones, you're just 
being mean! 

Mr. Jones: I'm being fair, Ruthie, 


to pay out ration stamps in order to. 
get more supplies. You know that. And 
it won't take you five minutes to run 
home and get your ration book. Now, 
run! : 

Rutuie (stomps out left): I'll tell my 
mother and shell be awful mad with 
you! 

Mr. Jones (shrugs): 1 don’t know 
whether she really forgets or not, but 
I'm going to find out. (Starts off right) 
I'll finish checking these supplies be- 
fore the rush begins, Tuck. You look 
after things for a few minutes. (Exits) 

Tuck (to audience): Ruthie claims 
she keeps house for mother — and she 
could, if she went at it the way my 
sister Bib does. Bib plans the week's 
meals on Friday and does her market- 
ing Saturday morning and Wednesday 
afternoon. She’s a good planner, too. 
(Smiles) Of course, Pop and I kid her 
a lot about our meat rations. We tell 
her she says “Moo” to the spaghetti 
and calls it spaghetti with meat balls. 
(Looks off left) Here she comes. I'll 
take Mr. Jones place. (Goes behind 
counter. ) 

Bib enters left. She is carrying a 
pocketbook and shopping list. 

Tuck: Good morning, madam, what 
can I do for. you? 

Bis: Goodness, are you taking the 
orders here today? 

Tuck: Of course, madam. Don’t you 
think I'm capable? 

Bis (smiles): Well, we'll see. I want 
a 12-ounce can of corn, a jar of baked 
beans, a package of brown rice, a box 
of Pep, two pounds of corn meal, three 
tall cans of evaporated milk, a loaf of 
white bread and one of whole wheat. 
and two packages of vanilla pudding. 
Did you get it? 

Tuck: (hurriedly writifig on pad): 
Yes, madam. Shall I send it or — 

Bis: Yes, send it by the delivery boy 
when he goes home to lunch. I have 
some other shopping to do and I'm in 
a hurry. How much is it? 

Tuck (adds up items on pad): That 
will be exactly $1.35. 

Bis: Here's the exact change. Thank 
you and good morning. (Exits left) 

Tuck (picks up change and glances 
back at pad): Jumping jeepers! I forgot 
the ration stamps. Hey! (Starts toward 
exit left, as Bib re-enters) 

Bis (laughs): I just thought I'd see 
whether or not you were running a 
black market! Here are the stamps. 
Twenty-eight greens and three browns. 
Good morning, Mr. Black! (Exits laugh- 
ing ) 

Srucx: Whaddya mean I'm running 
a black market? You— (to audi- 
ence) Heck, she'll never let me hear 
the last of this! 
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l. Leader of Yugoslav guerrillas, nick- 
name, Tito. 

8. Past tense of lead. 

Prefix meaning one. 

City in Russia east of Bryansk. 


12. Commando-type American troops. 


By, near. 
River in northern Italy. 
18. Greek guerrillas. 


23. Tumult. 
24. Domesticated animal. 


Make use of. 


27. British soldiers, specially trained to 


stage surprise raids. 


1. Send forth a current of air. 

2. Second note of the scale. 

3. Smell. 

Prophetic sign. 

River in Russia, the largest in Europe. 
6. At. 

Raise. 

Egyptian sun god. 

Knock. 

\4. Immeasurable length of time. 
Sudden, overpowering fear. 
Women’s apartments in Mohammedan 
house. 

), Girl’s name. 

20. Towards. 

21. Ornamental nail. 

22. Knots. 

24. Afternoon (abbrev.). 

Therefore. 


b lution in Teachers Edition this issue: in pupils 
‘dition next week. 


Last Week's Solution 


CROSS: 2-AMG; 4-oar; 6-Martinique; 9-old; 
tare; 14-tip; 16-Amazon; 18-careen; 20-nos.; 
i-garbs; 22-nap; 24-Casablanca; 28-lea; 29-toe. 
DOWN: 1-boa; 2-art; 3-gun; 5-arm; 6-Malta; 
-Istanbul; 8-Quezon; 10-dirges; 12-A.M.; 13-ran; 
15- ea; 17-Osaka; 19-er; 23-one: 25-bat: 26-ale; 
Pp. 





What kind of man 
will | be 


se 
So I’m eating the right foods now! 


We are what we eat! Among the right foods, son—the 
foods recommended by Uncle Sam —isa whole grain cereal 
like Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% Whole Wheat in the 
form of crisp, toasted biscuits...that bring you health- 
building minerals such as iron and phosphorus. It’s also a 
good source of the energy-building Vitamin B, as nature 
provides it. And that good, nut-like taste is one you'll like! 
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WHEN YOu SEE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
OW THE PACKAGE 
YOU KNOW IT Is 
Bd THE ORIGINAL 
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Brigh tens up 
—-— 2g Breaktast / 


BAKED BY NABISCO... NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 















Men can overcome incredible hardships—if they 
have endurance. They can spend weeks adrift on a 
life raft. .. battle through jungles without sleep or 
adequate rest . bring a bomber back through 
swarms of enemy fighters and take off again, al- 
though every nerve and sinew begs for rest, Amer- 
icans are meeting these tests every day. And they 


are able to do it because they have developed en- 


ts m, * 


ENDURANCE 


durance in stamina-building sports—sports which 

are helping to make Uncle Sam’s team the winner. 
| * 

America counts on all of us to have the endurance 

to do our share in the war effort. And that calls for 

plenty of energy foods. One of the best is Planters 

Peanuts—as famous for stamina-building vitamins 


as they are for freshness, crispness and flavor. 
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BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
5e Planters Bags or 15¢ and two Sc Planters 
Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. and a copy is yours. 








EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


